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ORIGINAL. 


THROWING TEA OVERBOARD. 


Even to the present time, our people-can 
rarcely speak of the tyrranical measures uf 
ie British government without indigna- 
fon. The wrongs which our fathers en- 
lwed, and the precious blood which was 
ihed in order to obtain their rights, cannot 
hi] when their. children. think...of, it,...to 
awe their hearts to throb with emotions 
gratitude towards those who fought and 
lied, that they might sit unmolested 
‘under their own vines and figtrees.’’ 
The ** key note to the revolution” seems 
whave been the illegal taxes which were 
mt by the British government upon their 
nost necessary articles of use. The first 
itempt to raise a revenue in America ap- 
pared in the memorable stamp &ct, passed 
March 22, 1765; by which it was enacted 
hat certain instruments of writing, as 
wnds, bills, &c., should not be valid in 
iw, unless drawn upon stamped paper, 
won which a duty was laid. 

No sooner was this act published in Ante- 
tit, than it raised a general alarm. The 
ople were filled with apprehensions at 
vhat they supposed to be an attack upon 
heir rights. The colonies immediately 
Mtitioned the king and parliament for a 
tdress of their grievances, and formed as- 
wiations for the purpose of preventing 
‘te importation and use of British manu- 
ictures until this act should be repealed. 
This spirited and unanimous opposition of 
‘te Americans produced the desired effect, 
‘nd on the 18th of March, 1766, the stamp 
ut was repealed, and the trade with Great 
ritain was renewed on the most liberal 
‘oting. But parliament did not intend 
‘vlay aside the scheme of raising a revenue 
inthe colonies, only of changing the mode. 
Accordingly, the next year they passed an 
ict laying a certain duty upon glass, tea, 
paper, and painter’s colors, articles which 
vere almost absolutely necessary, and not 
Manufactured in America. This act again 
troused the resentment of our fathers, and 
Mrliament thought proper to take off 
these duties except threepence a pound 
Bepon tea. Yet this duty, although trifling 
kept alive the jealousy of the colonists, 
iad their opposition to parliamentary taxa- 
Yon continued and increased, and they 
‘ntered into measures to encourage home 
manufactures, and home productions, and 
‘oO retrench the use of foreign superfluities, 
and the importation of téa was absolutely 
prohibited. What now did our gratidmo- 
thers and greatgrandmothers who depend- 
tdso much upon the cup “which cheers 
ut does not inebriate >” “Did they use 
































our grandmothers were far too patriotic 
for that, and although to many of them 
this was a great deprivation, yet they enter- 
ed heart and soul, into the plans of their 
husbands and fathers, and substituted cat- 
mint, Pennyroyal, or pure water for the 
forbidden article. As the resolution of 
the colonists not to consume or import tea, 
had in a great measure deprived the Eng- 


list governinent of*a revehue from this” 


quarter, the parliament formed a plan to 
introduce tea into America under cover of 
the East India Company. The Americans, 
however, determined to oppose the revenue 
system in every form, and the people as- 
sembled in various places, and took mea- 
sures to prevent the landing of the tea. A 
cargo sent to South Carolina, was, however, 
stored, though not offered for sale. In 
other provinces, the ships returned with- 
out discharging their cargoes. The tea 
ships designed for the supply of Boston, 
were consigned to the son, cousins, and 
particular friends of governor Hutchinson, 
who refused to give a clearance unless the 
vessels were discharged of “‘ dutiable”’ arti- 
cles. He also gave orders that no vessels, 
coasters excepted, should pass the fortress 
from the town, without a pass signal by 
himself. Thus the return of the tea ves- 
sels from Boston was rendered impossible. 
To avoid the landing of the tea, and to 
prevent the scheme against their liberties 
to take effect, about 40 or 50 of the most 
influential citizens, (amongst whom was 
the father of our respected Editor,) dressed 
as Indians, repaired to the ships on a dark 
night, broke open 342 chests of tea, and 
without doing any other damage, discharg- 
ed their contents into the sea. It was not 
generally known for many years who the 
disguised persons were, but the huge pot 
of tea which they made, caused a sensa- 
tion which was for many, many years felt 
from one extent of our country to the 
other, and shook Great Britain to its cen- 
tre. EsTELLE. 


Narrative. 
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HERE AND THERE.—NO. XIII. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


Ihad a peculiar desire to visit the 
nunneries of Montreal, for from my childish 
days the very name of nun had possessed 
a kind of fascination for me. It was asao- 
ciated with much that was mysterious and 
awe-inspiring, and recalled many a roman- 
tic story and legend.’ I had often pictured 
to myself the dark walls and dim aisles of 














the article sly]y? No, no, little friends.! a convent ; its mysterious silence, and the 





black drapery, the pale, devout faces of the 
spectral-like beings who glided through 
its dimly lighted passages: or knelt in 
glocmy cells before the trucifix ; and with 
these pictures there was always mingled a 
something sad and mournful. The thought 
of that awful vow, which once spoken 
could never be recalled, and which shut 
out the fair young creature, (for such I al- 
ways chose to consider her,) from all that 
was bright and beautiful, and _ was always 
deeply painful and impressive; and I re- 
mensber once being saddened for days by 
a description of ascene of this kind vividly 
portrayed in some trashy novel that fell in 
my may. In the common sense light. of 
later,days, a nun still had a great interest 
forme. Whata. peculiar life she must 
lead! so unlike what most of us experi- 
ence; a life in which there is no shopping, 
nor making calls, nor drinking tea; no 
puzzling perplexities about flounces or 
frills, or plaids or stripes; no matching of 
trimmings, nor adjusting of bows; no 
wearisome hours in dress‘maker’s shops ; 
no coquetting, nor courting, nor. betroth- 
ing, mor marrying; no sacred home duties 
of wife and mother; in short, none of the 
thousand items which go to make up the 
routine of our daily avocations. Her life 
is ostensibly one of communion with holy 
and xaseen things, and ef unselfish labor 
for the good of others. The different 
orders of nuns in and near Montreal, have 
different objects and occupations; the 
Hotel Dieu receives the sick who have no 
other home, and takes care of them no 
matter how vile and degraded they may be. 
The Gray nunnery is a foundling hospital, 
where orphan and deserted children are 
taken and reared; the Congregational 
nuns, receive pupils in great numbers from 
both protestant and catholic families; and 
the white nuns provide a place of refuge 
for the degraded of their own sex; they 
take in sewing also, and many of them ex- 
cel in all varieties of delicate needle-work. 
The sisters of charity go about doing good, 
nursing the sick and supplying the desti- 
tute. Whatever prejudices we may have 
against the catholic system, there is no 
denying that there is much that is attrac- 
tive and admirable in the lives of many of 
these “‘ sisters of cha.ity.” No hovel. is 
too filthy, no disease too loathsome or in- 
fectious for them to enter and administer 
todily and spiritual aid ; and whenever in 
the city,pestilence is doingits deadly work, 
there will be found a pale-faced nun glid- 
ing in, with cordials and crucifix in hand. 
Who of us shall say that the love of Jesus 
is not the motive which prompts to these 
beautiful labors of love to men—who of us 
but should learn a lesson of fearlessness 
and self-denial from such examples? Ifa 
spurious faith brings forth such fruits, 
what should our purer, holier religion lead 
us to do for Jesus’ sake? 

It was a pleasant morning on which we 
entered the little court-yard of the Hotel 
Dieu, and rang atthe door for admission. 
A rather elderly female received us. She 
hada kind and open countenance, but 
spoke only French. Learning our wish 
to see whatever she chose to show us of the 
institution, she preceded us up two flights 
of stairs, talking and gesticulating ina very 
animated manner. Everything was scru- 
pulously neat in the halls we passed, but 
entirely destitute of paint.or ornament.— 
At length with a hushed voice. and light 
tread, she opened a door into one of the 
sick-wards. It waga large apartment, con- 
taining about fifty male patients, Nothing 
could exceed the cleanliness and order of 
this apartment. Around each bed was a 





sort of tent, composed of coarse, checked 

curtains, which were in most instances 

closely drawn, though here and there an 

opening showed a ghastly face. Nuns 

were sitting beside these couches, and 

others were moving noiselessly about the 

room. I thought that perfect stillness 

must be a blessing indeed to the occupants 

of those couches, falling like balm upon 

their disordered nerves; even the gliding 

movement of the nuns, more like that of 

supernatural than human beings, had some- 

thing quieting in it. There were many 

tokens of the Catholic faith visible; cruci- 

fixes with garlands of flowers suspended 

from them, pictures ofthe Virgin, and of 
holy saints; and I noticed that each tent 

had the name of some saint attached to it, 

in capital letters, so that one patient was 

lying beneath St. Thomas, another St. 

Dennis, a third St. Augustine, &c., &c.— 

I had met the sisters of charity repeatedly 

in the street, and numbers of the gray 

nuns mingled with the procession on Cor- 

pus Christi day; but I had never before 

seen one without the ugly black hood 

which almost concealed the face. To my 

great disappointment most of those in this 

apartment were old and very homely ; with 

faces as far from the spirituelle in expres- 

sion as possible. It must be admitted 

that their dress; was:very. poorly calculatet 

to set off any personal attractions; and I 

dare say that many a face that passes for 

pretty in our drawing-rooms might look 

plain enough ifa broad white linen bandage 

were bound over the forehead just above 

the eyebrows, and a stiff, black woollen 

veil thrown over that, descending on each 

side a yard or two. Still I felt as if these 

were dull, heavy faces, which no costume 

could have brightened into interesting 

ones. They were poor materials for ro- 

mance to weave her fairy web from; and 

yet it might be that this frigidity of fea- 
ture was the effect of years of monotonous 
existence, and that those eyes had lighted, 
and those cheeks glowed with the enthusi- 
astic fervor of w true woman’ssoul. I 
longed as I passed and repassed them, ex- 
changing courteous salutations, to look 
into their hearts, and read the motives 
which had brought and kept them here ; 
and to know if indeed such seclusion had 
made them less worldly-minded and more 
heavenly. Alas! I could but fear, judg- 
ing from those inanimate countenances, 
that it had only quenched the fresh life out 
of them, giving no unearthly peace or joy- 
in return. They looked serious, even so- 
lemn, but it was a constrained, artificial 
look; not that unconscious gleaming 
which denotes the constant and inspiring 

communion of a living soul with its infi- 
nite Creator. I had expected to find their 
features, if old and plain, stamped with a 
spiritual beauty indicative of peace and 
holy love; and so, as I said, I was griev- 
ously disappointed, and for the thousandth 
time felt that reality was a sad destroyer 
of one’s beautiful ideas. 

We next went through the women's 
apartment, where were a still larger num- 
ber of patients, and the same exquisite 
neatness and quiet. Here were one or two 
nuns who looked as if they might have a 
history; one especially, who lifted a pair 
of soft dark eyes to my face for an instant, 
and then withdrew them under the heavy 
lashes. What feeling had dictated that 
look? Mere curiosity? or might not the 
sight ofa face from the outward world 
have stirred some restless element which 
slumbered in the depths of her soul? “I 
would gladly have asked her; and ascer- 
tained if a restless human soul could cheer- 
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fully endure such endless monotony ; and 
if she were indeed sustained by such an 
earnest conviction of duty as to find enjoy- 
ment in those unvarying occupations? but 
it might not be. She was the only one 
whom I could fancy as ever having been 
an imaginative girl, throwing away the 
wealth of a trusting heart’s affections on 
an unworthy object, and turning away in 
bitterness of soul to find in heaven what 
it had vainly sought on earth. Such in- 
stances are actually known to have taken 
place, even in our day, and so I chose to 
invest her with the interest such a suppo- 
sition awakened. At any rate, as a sister- 
woman, I felt an interest in her, and I 
could not but think as we were standing 
for a moment side by side, what a different 
life lay before us. I should go out into 
the cares, bustle, sorrows and enjoyments 
of the outer world; and she would live on 
in that narrow and confined atmosphere, 
seeing, hearing, feeling nothing of all that 
stirs the great heart of humanity—nothing 
save a few nuns, a few patients, a father- 
confessor, and the same bare convent- walls! 
Yet once again our paths shall meet; and 
in that great day of reckoning, which shall 
be seen to have led the higher, nobler, 
truer life? 

We looked at the little chapel, where 
were some relics, sacred in the eyes of our 
conductor, but of little interest to mine; 
analtar-cloth embroidered in a French 
convent several centuries ago ; and a small 
image of the Virgin, surrounded by vases 
of flowers. We then passed into the apo- 
thecary’s apartment, where all the medi- 
cines are kept, and admired the perfect 
system and neatness which pervaded the 
arrangements. Here I found a nun wear- 
ing the white veil, of whom I will tell you 
more hereafter. 

. (To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 41. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE. 


Edward Rutledge was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., in November, 1749. After re- 
ceiving a respectable education in the learn- 
ed languages, he commenced the study of 
law with his elder brother, who, at that 
time, was becoming one of the most emi- 
nent advocates at the Charleston bar.— 
When he was twenty-one years of age, 
Edward Rutledge sailed for England to 
complete his education.. In 1773, he re- 
turned to his native country, and at once 
commenced the practice of his profession. 
He very svon became distinguished for his 
quickness of apprehension, fluency of 
speech, and graceful delivery. The gene- 
ral estimation in which his talents were 
held, was evinced in 1774, by his appoint- 
ment to the General Congress as delegate 
for South Carolina. He was then only 
twenty-five years ofage. 

In the Congress of 1776, Mr. Rutledge 
took a conspicuous part in the discussions 
which preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Ata subsequent date he was 
appointed with Dr. Franklin and John 
Adams, a commissioner to wait upon Lord 
Howe, who had requested Congress to ap- 
point such a committee to enter with him 
into negotiations for peace. Mr. Rutledge 
was again elected to Congress in 1779, 
but in consequence of ill health, he was 
unable to reach the seat of government, 
and returned home. He soon after, how- 
ever, regained his usual degree of health, 
and again recommenced his active and la- 
borious duties. 

In 1780, during the investment of 
Charleston by the British, he was taken 
prisoner by the enemy, and sent to St. 
Augustine, where he was detained nearly 
a year before he was exchanged. The 
hardships which he endured during this 
time were many, and it was supposed that 
his health would never be perfectly re-es- 
tablished; but contrary to the fears of his 
physicians and of his friends, it gradually 
improved, and he was able to enjoy their 
society for a number of years afterwards. 

On the evacuation of Charleston by the 
British, he returned to the place where he 
was born, and for a period of seventeen 
years he engaged with great success in the 
practice of the profession which he had 





chosen, rendering from time to time very 
important services to his state, as a mem- 
ber of her Legislature. 

In 1798, he relinquished his station at 
the bar, and was elected Chief Magistrate 
of South Carolina. In this situation his 
duties were performed with dignity and 
justice, and in a most acceptable manner 
to the citizens who had called upon him to 
occupy it. He continued to perform the 
duties of this station until within a short 
time before his death, which took place on 
the 23d day of January, 1800. He was 
buried with military and other honors, 
and universal regret was manifested and 
expreesed at his departure from a world of 
whichjhe had certainly been an ornament. 
All united in shedding the tear of sincere 
sorrow as his remains were lowered to 
their final resting place. EsTELLE. 
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HARD WORK. 


Mr. A. Good morning, Mr. B: I cal- 
ied to see if you wanted a clerk. I should 
like to put my son into your store for a 
while. 

Mr. B. Indeed, 1 thought. you needed 
him on your farm. 

*So I do need him—but I don’t want 
my children to have to work as hard as I 
have had to,—digging and delving. I tell 
you it’s too hard : I’m fairly worn all out.’ 

‘Ah! but you look more hale and hear- 
ty than most of us, and yet you muet be 
quite as old.’ 

‘Yes, I am turned of 70. But I grow 
lame and stiff, and it’s all from hard work.’ 

‘Over 70! AndIam but 60, and my 
partner younger still,—yet see our gray 
hairs.’ 

‘Well, well,—something in families 
abo ut that, may be. But do you want my 
boy?” ‘No sir.’ ‘Why not*’ 

‘ Because you want to put him here to 
live easy, and he’ll be good for nothing, as 
clerk or merchant either, in that way. We 
merchants have to work hard if we would 
gain anything; and we have to work a 
great many more hours in a year than you 
do.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, more hours perhaps,—but the 
work isn’t half so hard. Here you are in 
a cool room in the summer and a warm 
one in winter, while we are exposed to 
heat and cold, wet and dry.’ 

‘I know it looks so to you. But now 
do you go into a room and spend all one 
long day walking from side to side, dodg- 
ing this way and that, and see if long be- 
fore night youdo not want to get out of 
prison,—see if you are not tired enough 
before supper time to be glad to sit down 
in the evening with your family and your 
newspaper. But no, you must go back to 
your prison, and dodge and jump ali the 
evening harder thanever. And when bed- 
time comes, you must post books.’ 

‘Oh, you tell it all on your side. But 
suppose it is so—you make money, and 
when old age comes on, you can retire 
from business and live easy.’ 

‘Nota whit better than you can. I 
thought as you do once, and tried it. I 
thought I could give up the confinement 
and labor and only oversee. But this did 
not give me ease or leisure; so I ‘got a 
head clerk and ‘retired,’ as you call it— 
and what was the result? Why, I failed. 
And what did you.and everybody else say ? 
Why, I had ‘ quit work and tried to be a 
gentleman, and no wonder I smashed,-—it 
was good enough for me—I might have 
kept at work like other folks.’ 

* I know such things were said, but we 
did’nt know youheard of them! But now 
just look at the poor farmer’s crops this 
summer—half dried up. Just think of 
such losses after all our labor.’ 

* Yes, and the day laborers too, who are 
out of work in consequence of the unfavor- 
able season, will all fall upon me to knock 
off ‘just a little of their store accounts, be- 
cause everything they buy of the farmer 
comes so high,’—and I must do it too, or 
be ‘ such astingy tight Jew they'll never 
go there to trade again,’ to say nothing of 
those that go off without paying at all.’ 

‘Well, I suppose merchants do have 
losses as well as farmers. But it seems as 
if you did’nt have so many vexations,— 
showers coming up,—tools breaking,—cat- 
tle in the corn, and what not.’ 

*Vexations! You know nothing about 





it. Come here and wait upon ungoverned 
children,—try to satisfy an old woman 
that a ten cent calico wont fade—lower the 
price of a pair of shoes or a plug of tobacco 
to suit an Irishman—find something nice 
enough for a fashionable young lady— 
grave enough for a quaker—gay enough 
for a darkee—stylish enough for a dandy 
—and can’t suit one of them till they have 
‘looked somewhere else’—and you may 
fold up and pile up your goods to be ready 
for the next unsatisfiable set. Mr. B., 
you know nothing about vexations. No 
wonder we grow bald and gray before our 
time.’ 

‘And so you are sure merchants have 
the hardest of it. But I don’t know what 
to do with my boy. He thinks farming 
too hard, and he don’t like to go to a 
trade—feels—well, I don’t know.’ 

‘I know, my friend. You have taught 
him to feel that a trade is too low, and 
farming too hard, and now he is half spoilt 
for being successful in anything.’ 

‘I wish I could get him into a bank with 
a salary—he’d likethat. I tried hard for 
it last week; but they ask such an awful 
sum for bonds; I don’t see what that’s 
for.’ 

‘Mr. B., you sometimes pray for yourself 
and your children, ‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,’ —but here you are, trying to get 
your son into a situation where the tempta- 
tions and facilities for dishonesty are so 
great that those best acquainted with the 
business find it necessary to put every one 
under heavy bonds before he can be en- 
trusted with it. Now, my good friend, 
take my advice and keep your son with 
you. Heneed not ‘dig and delve’ as hard 
as you say you have done, and make such 
haste to be rich, for you have made a large 
property; but learn him to work reasona- 
bly, and take the comfort of ifgas he goes 
along ; not put offenjoying i@@ill old age. 
That is the secret of happiness. ‘A little 
with contentment is great gain;’ just as 
good as great wealth.’ 

[ Pittsfield Cultivator. 
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THAMYRIS, A GRECIAN STORY. 


Among the scholars who sat at the feet 
of the philosophical Plato, was a youth 
endowed with some poetical genius. His 
songs won the admiration of those to whom 
he recited them, and gave promise that 
Greece might find in him, a second Sopha- 
cles or Pindar. The admiration of his 
friends, however, soon elated him beyond 
measure, and rendered him self-conceited, 
so that he began to speak disparagingly of 
Hesiod, and Homer, as well as other anci- 
ent poets. 

This fact, when it came to the knowledge 
of Plato, filled his heart with deep solici- 
tude for the youth. “He resolved to cor- 
rect if possible, his false views, for, as he 
said to bimself, to educate such a youth 
aright, would be better than to win by 
conquest of arms, a province for my na- 
tive country. 

One evening, Plato, while walking as 
he was wont to do, in his garden grove, saw 
at a little distance, the very youth of whom 
he had been speaking. He advanced to- 
wards him, and greeting him kindly, re- 
ceived in reply, 

*I have just finished a poem, which will 
delight all Greece, and win for myself en- 
during fame.’ 

‘I wish you success if it belongs to you,’ 
mildly said the venerable old man. 

‘And why not ?’ interrupted the youth. 

* The gift of poesy, my son, comes from 
the Deity, and to Him belongs the praise. 
But you think not of Him, only of your- 
self.’ F 

‘I feel a deity within me.’ 

‘Say rather you feel that you are a part 
of deity.’ 

‘Is it not precisely the same thing ?’ 

‘By no means. Just now you were 
speaking of yourself. Of your own self, 
and your own strength you thought, and 
of this you were boasting. If it were 
otherwise you would remain silent. The 
praise of men is your chief object. The 
heavenly ought always to surpass the earth- 
ly desire.’ 

‘I do not understand you, Plato.’ 

* Come with me, andI will show you my 
meaning. You speak lightly of the old 

















poets, forgetting that you who are Young, 
ought to reverence them as the elder.’ — | 

‘I do not forget it, but I will not eal] 
them the greatest poets.’ 

Plato led him to a retired spot, and whey 
both were seated, he continued,— 

‘ Listen to a story which I will re 
Thamyris, the loveliest poet of Thrace iz 
his minstrel wanderings, came to Eurytey 
the king of Achalia. He was receives 
with great respect, and was regarded 4 
the special favorite of the Muses. By 
royal attention and courtly honors soon jp. 
toxicated his youthful ambition, and }, 
boasted loud and frequently, that he coyjj 
surpass in power of song even the Muse, 
When they heard it, for it is fabled the 
the gods and goddesses then dwelt among 
mortals, they were exceedingly angry, anj 
prepared to visit him with punishment. 
They met him one day as he was on hi 
way to the court, and deprived him of hi, 
much boasted poetic gifts. They aly 
smote him with blindness, so that with 
difficulty he groped along the remainder ¢/ 
his way. He could neither compose, no; 
- he had been wont, play on _his favorite 
yre.” 

‘ Why should the Gods permit such bit. 
ter revenge 2” 

‘It was not unjust revenge, but meritej 
punishment. It was his pride’ that cause 
his blindness and his downfall. But hey 
me through,’ continued the old man, ‘ the 
Muses destroyed not the genius of song, 
for they changed the soul of Thamyris inty 
a nightingale. Listen now, hear its sof 
voice in yonder plane-tree : recognize in jt 
the spirit of song. The form of the birds 
simple and unadorned. She hides herself 
in the deepest thicket of the forest, ani 
loves best in the silence of night to warble 
forth her melodious hymn. All unconsi- 
ous of the story, that she bears in her bo 
som the soal of Thamyris, she pours forth 
her songs in humble, grateful strains.’ 

The aged philosopher ceased, and al 
was silent except the distant melody of the 
nightingale’s song. The youth arose, ani 
with bitter feelings turned aside, despising 
alike the lessons of nature and the voit 
of instruction. He left with hasty step 
the groves of the Academy, and never 
again returned to receive the teachings o! 
Plato. His name too was soon forgotten, 
for it was never written among the poets 
of Greece. W. #H.K. 


FAITHFULNESS. 

‘Is Mr. Harris in?’ inquired a_ plainly 
but neatly dressed boy of twelve or thirteer, 
to aclerk, as he stood by the counter ofa 
large bookstore. 

The well-paid clerk regarded the boy 
with a supercilious look, and answerei, 
‘Mr. Harris is in, but he is engaged.’ 

The boy looked at the clerk hesitating- 
ly, and then said, ‘ If he is not particularly 
engaged, I should like much to see him.’ 

* If you have any business to transact, | 
can attend to it,’ replied the clerk; ‘Mr. 
Harris cannot be troubled with children 
like you.’ 

* What is this, Morley?’ said a pleasant: 
looking, elderly man, stepping up to bis 
clerk ; ‘ what does the boy want?’ 

‘He insisted on seeing you, though! 
told him you were engaged,’ returned the 
clerk, alittle abashed by the manner of bis 
employer. 

‘And what would you have with me, 
my lad?’ inquired Mr. Harris, kindly. 

The boy raised his eyes, and meeting tht 
scornful glance of the clerk, said timidly: 

‘I wish to look at the bill of some books 
which I bought here some three months 
since. There is a mistake in it which ! 
wish to correct.’ ; 

‘ Ah, my boy, I see,’ replied Mr. Harris, 
‘ you have overpaid us, I suppose.’ 

‘No, sir,’ answered the boy. ‘On th 
contrary, I purchased some books whic 
are not charged on the bill, and I have 
called to pay you for them.’ } 

Mr. Harris folded his arms across hi 
breast, regarded the boy earnestly for * 
moment, and then asked, ‘ When did yo! 
discover this mistake ?” 

‘Not until I reached home,’ replied th? 
lad. ‘ When I paid for the booksI w 
in a great hurry, fearing the boat woul! 
leave before I could reach it, and did no 
examine the bill.’ , 

‘ Why did you not return and rectify # 
mistake ?’ asked the gentleman in a tom 
slightly altered. 
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‘Because, sir, I live at some distance 
from the city, and have not been able to 
return until now.’ ; 

‘My dear boy,’ said Mr. Harris, ‘ you 
have given me great pleasure. Ina long 
life of mercantile business, I have never 
met with an instance of this kind before. 
You have acted nobly, and deserve a re- 

nse.” 
lak no recompense,’ returned the boy 
roudly; ‘I have done nothing but my 
duty, @ simple act of justice, and that de- 
serves no reward, but itself.’ 

‘May I ask who taught you such noble 

inciples ?” inquired Mr. Harris. 

‘My mother,’ answered the boy, burst- 
ing into tears. 

* Blessed is the child who has such a 
mother,’ said Mr. Harris, with much emo- 
tion, ‘and blessed is the mother of such a 
child. Be faithful to her teachings, my 
dear boy, and you will be the staff of her 
declining years.’ 

‘ Alas, sir,’ sobbed the boy, ‘ she is dead. 
Itwas her sickness and death which pre- 
vented me from coming here before. 

‘What is your name?’ inquired Mr. 
Harris. |‘ Edward Delong.’ 

‘Have you a father?’ ‘No, sir; my 
father died when I was aninfant.’ *‘ Where 
do you reside?’ ‘In the town of Linwood, 
about fifty miles from the city.’ 

‘Well, my boy, what were the books 
which were forgotten?” 

‘Tacitus, and a Latin dictionary.’ 

‘Let me see the bill. Hah! signed by 
A.C. Morley. I will see to that. Here, 
Mr. Morley,’ called Mr. Harris, but that 
functionary was busily engaged in waiting 
ona customer at the opposite side of the 
store, bowing and smiling in the most ob- 
sequious manner. 

‘Edward,’ continued the kind-hearted 
Mr. Harris, ‘I am not going to reward you 
for what you have done, but I wish to 
manifest my approbation of your conduct in 
such a manner as to make you remember 
the wise and excellent precepts of your de- 
parted mother. Select from my store any 
ten books you choose, which, in addition 
to the ten you had before, shall be a pre- 
sent to you; and henceforth, as now, my 
boy, remember and not “despise the day 
oflittle things.” If you ever need a friend, 
call on me, and for thy mother’s sake I 
will assist you.’ 

When the grateful boy left the store, 
through his own tears he saw the moisten- 
ed eyes of his kind benefactor. Edward 
Delong wished for knowledge, and though 
the scanty means of his mother could hard- 
ly satisfy his desires, he had advanced far 
beyond most boys of hisage. By working 
nights and mornings for a neighbor, he 
had amassed what seemed to him a large 
sum of money, and this was expended in 
books. 

Scarcely was he in possession of his 
treasures, when his mother sickened and 
died. His home was now witha man who 
regarded money as the chief end’ and aim 
of his life, and severe and constant labor 
as the only means of obtaining that end. 

For two years Edward struggled with 
his hopeless condition. Toil, early and 
late, was his doom, and to his oft-expressed 
wish of obtaining an education, his em- 
ployer answered : 

‘Learnin’ never made corn grow, or til- 
led a field, and what is the use on it. I 
can only read and write, and there ain’t a 
richer man in the place, not excepting 
Squire Morrison, with all his larn’t no- 
tions.’ * * * * 

‘Is Mr. Harris in?’ inquired Edward, as 
he again entered the store of that gentle- 
man. 

* Will you wait a moment, and he will 
be at liberty.” 

‘Did you wish to see him?’ asked Mr. 
Harris of the boy, whose thoughts were so 
intense that he had not noticed the ap- 
proach of his friend. 

‘Mr. Harris!’ exclaimed Edward, and it 
was all that he could say. 

‘My noble Edward !’ said the old man. 
‘And you have needed a friend. Well, 
you shall have one.’ 

Five years from that time Edward De- 
long was the confidential clerk of Mr. 
Harris, and in three more, a partner in the 
firm. The integrity of purpose which first 
won the regard of his benefactor, was his 
guide in afterlife. Prosperity crowned his 
efforts, and happiness blessed his heart— 
the never-failing result of faithfulness in 
little things.’ 








Descriptive. 











ORIGINAL. 


CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND. 


Vividly to this day comes back to my 
mind, the very feelings experienced by us 
young ones, when Christmas diew near, in 
our merry, happy English home. Upon 
retiring on Christmas eve we were sure to 
be awoke in the night by the strains of 
very sweet music, called “‘ the waits.” This 
is a universal custom throughout England ; 
the band stops before every house, and 
plays several tunes; they come in the 
morning for the Christmas box, but some- 
times imposition is practiced, and a party 
professing to be “the waits’ appear, de- 
manding the money, and drink of nice hot 
elder wine, when upon its disappearance 
another party comes to make similar de- 
mands,—but we only laugh, and look upon 
all this as a Christmas joke. All Christ- 
mas week the door bell rings from early 
dawn till dark. The butcher, the baker, 
the grocer, the milkman, the bell ringers, 
and many more I have not time to men- 
tion, call for the Christmas box, which is 
always a piece of silver money, and in ad- 
dition receive a slice of plum pudding, 
and a drink of hot elder wine. Oh, this 
plum pudding, I am really afraid to say 
how large it was, for fear my young read- 
ers should think I was telling a traveller's 
tale ; but some idea of its size may be 
gained when I state, that it was boiled in 
our large brewing copper, during the whole 
night, and not only was plentifully served 
at the Christmas family dinner, but was 
sliced up for I don’t know how long after- 
wards, to supply the various callers of the 
week. It was full of rich ingredients, and 
had sucha plump, merry look in its origin- 
al state, that it almost seemed as if it were 
ready to burst with laughter, or richness, 
or over boiling. Dear papa, on Christmas 
morning, always presented each of us with 
a gold piece. I have never since valued 
shining gold asI valued that; its bright 
yellow surface possessed a charm, that af- 
ter all, I expect lay in the gay, young, in- 
nocent heart, though I did not know it 
then. The spending of this gold piece cost 
us I know more anxious thoughts than the 
distribution of his tens of thousands by the 
rich broker, but our anxiety was a plea- 
sure to us, and never that I remember, 
brought any after regret. 

Our dear mother, always smiling, loved 
the Christmas season best, for then she 
gathered all her children about her, and 
looked so proudly round upon us, through 
the steam of the plum pudding, that real- 
ly one would have thought her darlings 
possessed some extra charms, beside those 
springing from motherly tenderness. 

It will soon be time to wish you all a 
merry Christmas, and I hope many a little 
girl and boy has just such a home as I 
once had—a home hallowed by love, and 
the sweet incense of family prayer. Morn- 
ing and evening we assembled at the 
sound of the prayer bell, and to hear a 
chapter read by our beloved father. Every- 
thing proceeded like clock work, in that 
dear English home; order was written 
upon every heart, yet the most perfect 
freedom was allowed, and never do I re- 
member one regulation that interfered with 
our comfort or happiness. From the 
sweet breath ofsummer, when the grape- 
vine hung like a curtain, festooning the 
windows, and the gay flowers bloomed in 
our pretty garden, to the days of Christ- 
mas, when the holly with its red berries 
gleamed on the mantle-piece, and our mer- 
ty family gathered round the hospitable 
board in the warm, pleasant dining-room, 
—all was peace, and may the coming sea- 
son bring as much to the many readers of 
the pleasant Youth’s Companion. No one 
wishes her young readers a happy Christ- 
mas more heartily than THE EXxI Le. 

Dec. 2, 1854. 








Benevolence. 
LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


That old man, how often have I watched 
him as he totters slowly up the aisle of the 
village church to his accustomed seat, the 
seat he has occupied for more than three 
score years. His form is bent with age, 
and his thin locks are white with the frosts 
of many winters. His hat, time-worn like 

















himself; which he has reverently laid aside 
before entering the church of God, he care- 
fully places by his side. His coat, warm 
and comfortable, though not cut according 
to the style of the present season, is in 
my Opinion far more becoming than any 
other could be, for he has worn it ever 
since my earliest remembrance. 

He gazes not idly around him, but as 
the man of God rises to read the hymn for 
the opening service, he slowly draws forth 
his heavy silver-bound spectacles’ and hav- 
ing carefully adjusted them, finds the place 
in his hymn-book, and intently follows the 
minister from the beginning to the close of 
the hymn. The singing then absorbs his 
attention, while he again cons line by line 
as earnestly as before. The old man seems 
to take peculiar delight in this portion of 
divine service, and I doubt not, it has beeu 
his custom from earliest childhood, thus to 
participate in the exercise. With the same 
attention, he carefully notes the text, and 
it requires buta small sketch of the imagina- 
tion to see him, after his return home, be- 
fore partaking of his frugal Sunday meal, 
take down the old family Bible, and find- 
ing the text, read it aloud to his wife and 
family,—a good old custom, fast passing 
away. 

But this morning, the tolling of the bell 
had ceased, the last note of the simple or- 
gan voluntary had died away—already the 
minister had arisen to give out the hymn, 
and yet my friend’s seat was vacant. 

Ah, thought I, something serious must 
have happened, for no trifling obstacle 
cdtld prevent my old friend’s attendance 
upon public worship on God’s holy day. 
But hark! a well-known step announces 
the approach of one whose presence, I 
doubt not, gives pleasure to other hearts 
aswell asmy own. Noiselessly he takes 
his seat, and at once gives his attention to 
the hymn. His book lies unopened, for 
he knows not the number, and of course 
cannot find it. I could not but regret sin- 
cerely his inability to follow the pastor, as 
was his wont, and wished it were in my 
power to minister to his necessity. 

Behind him sits a little girl, to whom 
finding the hymn is yet a novelty, as is 
seen by the interest and eagerness she 
manifests. She lifts her eyes from the 
open page, and her attention is arrested 
by that old man. She too notices the 
change. ‘* And shall I give him my book ?” 
her face seems to say. A flush overspreads 
her features as she hesitates fearing to at- 
tract attention; but a second glance at 
that eager, upturned face decides the ques- 
tion. She reaches him her hymn-book, 
pointing with her finger to the place.— 
Pleasure and gratitude light up the coun- 
cenance of the old man, and that little one 
is more than repaid for her self-denial. 

But I hear my little reader say, ‘ what a 
little thing!” It was indeeda little thing, 
almost as trifling a deed as giving a cup of 
cold water to a disciple, which you will re- 
member our dear Savior has said shall not 
lose its reward. But, little children, ifyou 
would do good, if you would be useful in 
the world, andcontribute your share to- 
wards making others happy, you must 
watch for these little opportunities.— 
Wealth and power may be denied you— 
kind words and deeds, never. Use them 
ever so freely, they will not fail, but their 
good influence will be reflected back into 
your own heart. A kind word or look 
often requires a greater struggle, more 
forgetfulness of self, than might be requir- 
ed for the gift of thousands from the man 
of wealth. But he in whose eye the gift 
of two mites was greater than all the other 
gifts cast into the treasury, will regard it, 
and you shall not lose your reward. 

N. Y. Obs. 


Sabbath School. 


“FACING THE EAST WIND. 


Last Sunday, on my way to Sunday- 
school, I noticed a little boy trudging 
along, whom I recognized as a scholar in 
the class nextto mine. It was a very in- 
clement day; the snow was falling fast, 
and the ground was already well covered, 
which rendered the walking difficult, in ad- 
dition to which, there was a very keen 
piercing wind, driving the sleet into your 
face and nearly taking you off your feet; 
my umbrella was. several times turned 
completely inside out. Little James was 














toiling on in front of me, and how he 
managed to keep up, or how he had the 
courage to venture out at all, on such a 
stormy day, I could not imagine. I over- 
took the little fellow, as we drew near the 
school-house, and said to him: 

“* Well, Jemmy, this is a stormy day to 
be going to Sunday-school, I wonder that 
you were not afraid to come out to-day—a 
little chap like you; are you not almost 
frozen ?”” 

‘Oh no, Mr. E.,” said the manly little 
fellow, looking up tome. ‘‘If this was 
Monday, I should be out riding down hill 
on my sled, I should’nt mind the cold then, 
and so I thought I oughtn’t to mind it now. 
If it did’nt blow so, I should’nt mind it at 
all; but it is pretty hard when you have 
to face the east wind. Coming up from 
our house, I had to walk a good way 
against the wind, and it nearly took the 
skin off my face. Do you think Mr. R. 
will be there to-day, Mr. E?” 

“Yes, Jemmy, I think he will.” 

**T hope he will,” said my little friend, 
‘**T love to see the minister, even when he 
does not speak to me—if he only smiles at 
me. When the wind blew so hard I had 
a great mind to turn back, but then I 
thought I would’nt because Mr. R. would 
be pleased to see that I had come through 
the storm to Sabbath-school.” 

‘“* Yes, Jemmy, said I, “such weather 
as this tries the mettle of Sabbath-school 
scholars; and remember, my dear bcy, 
that it is not only your minister who is 
pleased with you when you do right, but 
that God from his throne on high looks 
down, even upon a little child like you, 
and is pleased when he sees that you love 
to come to school to learn his word.“ 

We were now close by the church, but 
as we hurried up the little brick path, lead- 
ing to the lecture-room where the school 
was held, the east wind came sweeping 
around the church fiercer than ever; it 
really almost took my breath away. 

“*Oh,” said Jemmy, as he made aspring 
forward, and pushed open the door, catch- 
ing his breath and almost gasping, ‘‘ oh 
Mr. E., how glad I am, that we don’t al, 
ways have to face the east wind.” - 

These words of Jemmy suggested a train 
of thought to my mind. How easily we 
become discouraged and are ready to give 
up, when during our journey through life, 
trouble and sorrow come upon us, and we 
are obliged to ‘‘ face the east wind.” The 
thought that we shall- soon be sheltered 
from life’s storm, the remembrance of the 
glorious rest which remaineth for the peo- 
ple of'God, has scarcely power to animate 
us, 80 faithless are we, so easily overcome 
by the sorrows of earth. We go on our 
way, with our “heads bowed down like 
bulrushes.” This is not as it should be, 
this is not the spirit of cheerful, thankful 
submission to the will of our heavenly 
Father, which should characterize the 
Christian. Instead of dwelling upon, and 
mourning over our trials here, let us look 
beyond them to heaven our home, remem- 
bering that we shall see our Father there. 
Let us go on our way thankful, yea, re- 
joicing, that during so small a part of our 
journey through life we have to ‘‘ face the 
east wind.” Cumea. [N. Y. Obs. 











Natural History. 








THE PLAYFUL ROBINS. 


Many years since, says Andrew Crosse, 
being at my country residence at Broom- 
field, in Somersetshire, England, I met 
with the following strange occurrence : 

Attached to a house just opening into a 
pitched court-yard, is a room furnished 
with two windows, one of which is grated 
and open, and the other is glazed ; through 


| this open window, robins and other small 


birds were in the habit of passing into the 
room, which, being kept generally undis- 
turbed, and the door locked, afforded them 
an occasional refuge from the inclemency 
ofthe weather. At times you might see 
two robins, one of them being within and 
the other without the room, pecking at 
each other, with the glazed window be- 
tween them, and seemingly much amused 
with their play. 

One day I had occasion, in the summer 
time, to look for something in this room, 
and, accompanied by one of my sons, I un- 





' locked the door with the intention of enter- 
‘ing, when two robins, which were both 
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within the apartment, being disturbed, fled 
through the open-grated window, and then 
making a circuit through the air, pitched 
together on the ground of the court in 
which we were standing, and at about ten 
yards distance from us. They then, appa- 
rently, commenced a most furious fight 
with each other, and shortly one of them 
fell on his back, stretched out his legs, and 
seemed perfectly dead. The other instant- 
ly seized him by the back of the head, and 
dragged him several times round and 
round in a circle of about seven or eight 
feet in diameter. My son, with a view to 
stop their savage amusement, was about to 
spring forward, when I gently arrested 
him, to see the issue. Much to my as- 
tonishment, after being dragged a few 
rounds, the fallen and apparently dead 
bird sprang up with a bound, and his 
antagonist fell in his turn upon his back, 
and stretched out both legs with consum- 
mate adroitness in all the mock rigidity of 
death, and his late seemingly dead oppo- 
nent, in like manner, seized him by the 
head, and after dragging him a few rounds, 
in imitation of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the walls of Troy, they both sprang 
up and flew away. habs 

I have seen strange sights in my life, in 
which birds and beasts have been actors, 
but none equal to this. How little do we 
know of their habitudes, and more especi- 
ally of those who sport together during the 
night, when their tyrant masters are at 
rest ! 








- Gbditorial. 


FIRE! WATER! 
Orn Friday night, 22d Dec., a fire broke out 
in the upper story of the building where the 





Youth’s Companion is published. In order to 
save the lower stories, and the adjoining church, 
great quantities of water were thrown by the 
Fire Department, on the room directly over our 
office. The consequence was,that the plaster- 
ing fell,and the water drenched most of the 


books and papers in the office. So that we 


toere not burnt, but only drowned. 


Th Youth’s Companion office is for'the pre- 
sent removed to No. 27, opposite the old stand, 
the Temperance Society having very kindly 
consented to our occupying a part of their 
room, until the burnt building is repaired, 
when we shall resume the old station at No. 
22, of which we shall give due notice. 

Were you Insured? Yes, we were, to the 
amount of $250, at the Merchant’s Insur- 
ance office, which was promptly paid by the 
President the next day, with a kindness of 
manner truly soothing in a moment of distress. 

We have a number of back bound volumes 
which have been a little wet, but are now 
dried. These we will sell for 50 cents a 
Volume. Ifany of our friends wish to do us a 
favor, and present an interesting book to a 
young friend, we shall be happy to hear from 
them. 

If any subscriber should not receive the 
Companion of Dec. 28, it will be because many 
papers of that date were spoiled. The Com- 
panion will come out regularly hereafter. 





Book Sars.—The Account Books of the 
Youth’s Companion were saved in a peculiar 
way. A number of years ago, on looking at 
the wall of a brick building which had been 
burnt, I observed that the window blinds which 
were fastened back, were not consumed. This 
suggested the idea of a book safe on the outside 
of a brick building. I had atin box made of 
a size to contain the books most valuable, hav- 
ing a close cover. ThenI got a sheet iron 
box, (just large enough to hold the tin box,) 
with a platform of the same size and a door on 
one end. The iron box was fastened with iron 
bands outside the wall, having the door to- 
wards the window. When the books were to 
be secured, they were put into the tin box, 
the cover fastened down, the window opened, 
and the box rested on the platform and slid 
into the iron box, the door of which was closed, 
and the window shut down, Thus the books 
were safe from fire, from,water, and from 
thieves ; they could not be reached on the out- 
side except with a long ladder—and as to 
meney, we never have enough on hand to re- 
quire an iron safe. 











CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Last Christmas evening, an evergreen tree, 
as high as the ceiling, was erected in the par- 
lor of a private Boarding House in Boston, and 
the members of the family decorated the tree 
with such fruit as was never seen to grow on 
any tree in the country—there were a great 
variety of useful and ornamental articles, to 
the amount of about a hundred—but the most 
valuable and splendid articles were a pair of 
silver cake baskets, which were intended for 
the united head of the family. Each of these 
articles were numbered, and as the numbers 
were called, the name of some friend, present 
or absent, wa3 mentioned, for whom it was in- 
tended. The children and domestics were not 
neglected, bnt received a liberal share of the 
Christmas presents. It waa truly an exciting 
and gratifying scene—it was blessed to give 
and blessed to receive. A splendid supper 
followed, and delightful music closed the 
evening. We think such exhibitions on such 
an evening, are worthy of general imitation. 
They cultivate the best feelings of the heart, 
and furnish pleasant subjects for future re- 
collections. 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.| 


LETTERS TO COUSIN ANGIE.—6. 
My dear Cousin Angie. 


When I awoke this morning, it was storming 
very fast, the ground was covered with beauti- 
ful white snow, while the large feathery flakes 
were falling faster and yet faster. Although 
it was quite early | could hear the noise of the 
sleds running upon the sidewalk, and the mer- 
ry voices ofthe boys, as they followed each 
other in quick succession down the hill. Their 
bright rosy faces glowed with pleasure, for 
they enjoyed the sport very much. A nice 
path was soon made by their sleds, and they 
heeded not the fast falling snow which threat- 
ened to soon fill it up again. I stood at the 
window watching them for some time, but was 
just turning away, when | heard a little fellow, 
who was standing at the top of the hill, call 
out, “* Now Arthur, do let me have just one 
ride. You have had ever so many, and I have 
not had one yet!” 

“ Well,” replied Arthur, “I will pretty soon, 
after I have tried it a few times more.” 

“ But,” pleaded little Charley, “ I am so cold 
and tired standing here waiting so long !” 

Arthur heeded him not, but jumping upon 
the sled, was in a few moments at the foot of 
the hill. Charley waited very patiently until 
the boys had again reached the place of start- 
ing, then he said, ** Now, Arthur, you will let 
me go this time, won’t you ?” 

“ No, not yet, don’t tease me,” said he, and 
before his sentence was finished, he was half 
way down the hill. 

“OQ, that was too bad!” cried one of the 
boys, “ you ought to let him go on your sled a 
part of the time, I think it is really mean to be 
so selfish ; now if you don’t let him go the 
next time, I will let him have my sled, and we 
won’t play with you any more.” 

“ Well, take it then, if you want it,” said he 
in a very unpleasant tone, at the same time 
pushing the sled towards him. 

Charley took the proffered sled, and after 
placing it in the path, seated himself upon it ; 
just as he was about starting, Arthur gave the 
sled a violent kick, which sent it out of the 
path into the deep snow, and then off from the 
sidewalk into the street, upsetting it, and 
throwing the little fellow with great violence 
upon the ice. He uttered a pie:cing shriek as 
he feil, which arrested his mother’s attention, 
who had at that moment opened the door to 
call her boys home to breakfast. She ran out 
and helped him into the house, while Arthur 
followed, hanging his head, and looking 
thoroughly ashamed. Charley had received a 
blow upon his head, and scratched and dis- 
figured his face very much; [ think he was 
not seriously injured, however, for I have seen 
him walking out in the yard since then. 

Arthur was greatly frightened, and he cried 
bitterly when he saw how badly he had hurt his 
little brother, but Charley, who was a kind- 
hearted, forgiving little boy, begged him not to 
cry, and told him that he should soon be well. 

I do not think Arthur will be so unkind and 
selfish again, for he really loves his brother, 
and this accident will serve to remind him to 
be more careful and generous in the future. It 
is indeed a sad sight to see brothers, who 
should always treat one another with tender 
kindness, quarrelling. Perhaps one unkind 
act may cause sorrow for many yedrs. Sup- 
posing little Charley had died from the effects 
of that fall—think you that Arthur would not 
have passed many unhappy hours? Would he 
not have deeply regretted his cruelty? © yes, 
it would have haunted his memory all the 
yes of his life. How thankful, then, ought 

e to be to God for sparing the life of his bro- 
ther, when it was in such imminent danger! 
I hope this may teach himandothers who sa wor 
es hear of the occurrence, to be always kind 
and attentive to the wants of their little play- 
mates. Cousin Resta. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
East Jaffrey, N. H., Dec. 21, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion the coming year. 
My father has always paid for the paper, but 
had it come in my name ; but this year I have 
earned the money to pay for it, and I think { 
can now Call this interesting paper my own. 
You have my best wishes for your health and 
prosperity, and may your already long life be 
spared inany years, for the benefit of the youth 
for whom you have so long toiled, with an un- 
tiring zeal. Yourstruly, E. M. Perce. 


Lowell, Ms., Dec. 23, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Sir.—Enclosed you will find one 
dollar. Please send the Youth’s Companion to 
Anthon B. Partridge, Vinland Winnabago Co., 
Wis. In my childhood many happy hours 
were spent in the perusal of your paper, and 
even now it seems like meeting an old friend 
to peruse a No., as I am sometimes permitted 
to do, andI wish others to enjoy alike privi- 

lege. Respectfully H. M. Roor. 


Walpold, N. H., Dec. 25, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I am a little orphan 
girl, was born far south, where the Youth’s 
Companion is not known, and when my mother 
died, I came here to live with my grandfather, 
under the care of an affectionate aunt, who 
gave me the Youth’s Companions she read when 
she was a little girl, and I am so delighted with 
them I have requested her to give me this en- 
closed dollar to buy the Companion for one 

year. IsapeLLa M. Lopaz. 








Variety. 








HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED. 


One of the pupils in a schvol in Germany 
came to his master one day in great trouble, 
because, as he said, God would not answer his 
prayer. *And what did you pray for? ‘I 
prayed to God that he would give me an hum- 
ble heart. ‘And why do you think he has 
not heard you?’ ‘The child said with tears, 
‘ Since I prayed for this, the other boys have 
been cross and unkind tome. They tease me 
and mock me at every turn, sv that I can hardly 
bear it.’ ‘My dear boy, you prayed that God 
would give you an humble heart, and why then 
should you be vexed, if other boys are the 
means of humbling you? Here you see that 
God does really answer you. It is in this way 
he sees fit to send you an humble mind.’ The 
poor child had not thought of that. He had 
fancied that God would have taken some other 
way with him, and thus he was mistaken in 
thinking that his prayer was not answered. 

—_—_———_—— 


BIRDS SPEAKING ENGLISH. 


A traveller in South America, speaking of 
the birds of his native land, says it is pleasant 
to notice that, into whatever strange countries 
they may have wandered during winter, and 
whatever strange tongues they may have heard, 
they nevertheless come back speaking English. 
Hark! ‘Pheobe! Pheobe! plain enough.— 
And by-and-by the bobolink, saying, ‘ Bob o’ 
Lincoln ;? and the quail, saying, *‘ Bob White.’ 
We have heard of one who always thought the 
robin said, ‘Skillet! skillet! three legs to a 
skillet! two legs toa skillet!’ A certain fa- 
cetious doctor says the robins cry out to him 
as he passes along the road, ‘Kill ’em! cure 
’em, physic! physic! physic !"—V. Mag. 

——@-——_ 


WHO CARES FOR SAILORS. 


A young damsel, who is engaged, and will 
shortly be united to a gallant son of Neptune, 
lately visited the Mariner’s Church. During 
the sermon the parson discoursed eloquently 
and with much earnestness, of the dangers and 
temptations of the sailor. He concluded by 
asking the following questions: ‘Is there any 
one who thinks anything of him who wears a 
tarpaulin hat and blue jacket, or a pair of 
trowsers nade of duck? In short, is there 
one who cares ought for the poor sailor?? A 
little girl,a sister of the damsel, jumped up, 
and lvoking archly at her sister, said in a tone 
loud enough for every one to hear, ‘ Yes, sir; 
our Becky does!’ 

—_—_@—. 

You are a Bricx.—A new student in col- 
lege was asked by a Professor, ‘ What is your 
name, sir?’ ‘You are a brick,’ was the reply. 

‘ This is intolerable!’ said the Professor.— 
‘ Beware, young man, how you attempt to in- 
sult me.’ 

‘Insult you,’ said the stédent, ‘ how have I 
done it ? 

‘ Did you not say I was a brick ?” 

* No, sir, you asked my name, and I answer- 
ed your question; U. R. A. Brick—Uriah 
Reynolds Anderson Brick.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed, it was a misconce 
part. Will you commence the 
ahem! Mr. Brick ?” 


_ on my 
lesson, Mr.— 


_—@—— 


A Fact ror THE Poor.—A correspondent 
of the New Haven Journal says that a large 
newspaper spread over the body ‘serves to 
confine the heat from the body quite as well as 
blankets or quilts, and by enclosing it between 
two sheets, or a sheet and blanket, it may be 








preserved without injury for some time, We 
can corroborate the opinion of the writer. 
[New Haven Polladium, 


Poetry. 


—— 
YOUNG AGAIN. 


An old man sits in a high-backed chair 
Before an open door, 

While the sun of a summer’s afternoon 
Falis hot across the floor ; 

And the drowsy tick of an ancient clock 
Has notched the hour of four. 


A breeze blows in, and a breeze blows out, 
From the scented suinmer air; 

And it flutters now on his wrinkled brow, 
And now it lifts his hair ; 

And the leaden lid of his eye droops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-backed chair, 


The old man sleeps, and the old man dreams 
His head droops on his breast, ; 

His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest ; 

The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
And in dreams again is blest. 


The years unroll their fearful scroll ; 
He is achild again; 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain ; 

He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down the rolling plain. 


He plucks the wild rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden buttercups 
Beneath his sister’s chin; 

And angles in the meadow brook 
With a bent and naked pin. 


He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 
And a sigh escapes his parting lips, 
As he hears the bell for school ; 
And he wishes it never were nine o’clock, 
And the morning never full. 


A mother’s hand pressed on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

A summer’s breeze blows in at the door, 
With the toss of a leafy bough; 
And the boy is a white-haired man again, 
And his eyes are tear-filled now. 
ES 


CLOSING YEAR. 


O God! our length of days, 
Our Fount of life and joy! 

Another year to sing thy praise, 
We will our tongues employ. 








So 








We walk along a brink— 
Eternity’s below! 

Oh that we may all stop and think, 
Before we further go! 


If I have “ entered in,” 
Hope yearly brighter grows ; 
But if I yet am dead in sin, 
Time darkens as it flows. 
O spare in pity, Lord! 
Thy Holy Spirit give, 
Lest I but harden ’neath that word, 
Which others hear and live! 


The living branch is fed, 
Till ripe the fruit be come, 

By that same sun that dries the dead, 
And fits it for its doom. 


Lord, bless thy word to me! 
O break my heart at last, 

That [ toChrist may turn and flee, 
Exe time to flee be past! 


—_—_—————— 


THEY CANNOT SING 100 EARLY. 


Who shall sing if not the children ? 
Did not Jesus die for them ? 

May they not, with other jewels, 
Sparkle in his diadem ? 

Why to them were voices given— 
Bird-like voices, sweet and clear ; 

Why, unless the song of heaven 
They begin to practice here ? 


There's a choir of infant songsters, 
White-robed round the Savior’s throne ; 
Angels cease, and waiting listen— 
Oh, ’tis sweeter than their own! 
Faith can hear the rapturous choral, 
When her ear is upward turned ; 
Is it not the same, perfected, 
Which upon the earth they learned ? 


Jesus, when on earth sojourning, 
Loved them with a wondrous love; 
And will he, to heaven returning, 
Faithless to his blessing prove ? 
Oh, they cannot sing too early ! 
Fathers, stand not in their way ! 
Birds sing whilethe day is breaking— 
Tell me then why should not they ? 
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